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SUMMARY 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1958  averaged  over  5  percent 
above  1957,  substantially  due  to  hi^er  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs . 
However,  with  record  crops  harvested  and  increased  marketings 
of  hogs,  prices  of  farm  products  declined  last  fall  and  in  mid- 
December  averaged  only  slightly  above  a  year  earlier.  Farm  cost 
rates,  as  indicated  by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities, interest,  taxes  andwage  rates,  continuedtheir persistent 
uptrend,  averaging  some  3  percent  higher  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  3  percent  higher  in  mid- Dec  ember  than  in  mid-December 
1957. 

With  improvedprices  for  some  products  in  1958  and  anil  per- 
cent increase  in  crop  output,  farmers'  incomes  were  sharply  in- 
creased last  year,  despite  increased  production  costs.  The  first 
estimates -- to  be  revised  in  the  March  5  Farm  Income  Situation 
after  receipt  of  more  complete  information  on  marketings  and  the 
change  in  farm  inventories  during  1958  -- indicate  a  rise  of  about 
10  percent  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  over  1957,  and 
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a  gain  of  about  20  percent  in  farm  operators*  realized  net  farm  income.  Accord- 
ingly, despite  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  farm  people  in  1958  and  prob- 
ably no  significant  change  in  their  income  from  nonfarm  sources,  per  capita 
income  of  the  farm  population  is  tentatively  estimated  at  a  new  record  high. 

For  the  economy  as  a  vhole,  gross  national  product  in  1958  totaled 
kSl  billion  dollars,  down  less  than  1  percent  from  1957  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of  Commerce.    The  recovery  from  the 
recession  continued  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.    Consiamer  incomes  during 
1958,  bolstered  by  substantial  unemployment  compensation  and  social  security 
payments,  ran  consistently  ahead  of  195 7,  contributing  to  the  strong  demand  for 
food  which  characterized  the  past  year. 

Federal  budget  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year  are  now  esti- 
mated to  total  80.9  billion  dollars,  9  billions  above  those  for  fiscal  1958. 
Expenditures  for  agriculture  increased  from  k.k  billions  to  6.8  billions, 
largely  reflecting  the  heavier  price  support  activities  occasioned  by  record 
harvests.    For  the  fiscal  year  196O,  the  President's  Budget  message  to  Congress 
proposes  a  reduction  in  federal  budget  expenditures  to  77  billion  dollars,  in- 
cluding a  drop  in  the  expenditures  for  agricultural  programs  to  6  billion 
dollars . 
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Ccanmodity  Highlights 

Livestock  slaoaghter  and  meat  production  will  be  larger  in  1959  than  in 
1953.    Supplies  of  hogs  will  increase  substantially  and  prices  will  be  consid- 
erably lower  in  1959- 

Milk  production  in  195^  reached  126.1  billion  pounds,  down  slightly  from 
the  1957  record;  the  number  of  cows  on  farms  declined  more  in  195^  than  in  any 
yesir  since  19^. 

Egg  production  in  every  month  of  1959  is  likely  to  exceed  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  195Q*    Broiler  supplies  from  now  until  at  least  early  April 
are  expected  to  be  nearly  15  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Indications  are  that  the  soybean  carryover  next  October  1  will  be 
around  90  million  bushels,  70  million  bushels  above  last  October  and  15  per- 
cent of  the  1958  crop. 

With  feed  grain  prices  approaching  195^  support  levels,  any  further 
rise  in  the  next  few  months  will  be  less  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 

Early  December  conditions  point  to  a  winter  wheat  crop  of .957  million 
bushels,  a  shsorp  decline  from  the  record  195^  crop  but  still  17  percent  above 
the  19^48-57  average. 

Production  of  vegetables  for  winter  harvest,  as  of  January  1,  was  indi- 
cated at  12  percent  above  last  year's  freeze -reduced  output  but  about  in  line 
with  the  1949-57  average.    Prices  are  expected  to  average  much  lower  than  a  year 

earlier  when  they  were  at  or  near  record  levels.    Despite  prospect$  for  a 
smeuLler  winter  crop,  current  heavy  stocks  of  potatoes  mean  continxiiiig  ®btirden- 
some  supplies  and  low  prices  throughout  the  winter. 

Prices  of  Florida  oranges  and  grai)efruit  are  expected  to  average  below 
the  high  levels  of  the  same  time  in  195^  but  probably  higher  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1957. 

The  current  level  of  cotton  exports  indicates  that  the  total  for  195^-59 
will  fall  below  k  million  bales,  compared  with  the  1957 -5^  export  of  5.7  mil- 
lion.   Total  disappearance  may  thiis  fall  below  12  million  bales  compared  with 
13.7  million  in  1957-5^'    This  would  still  permit  a  small  reduction  in  carry- 
over. 

The  1958-59  supplies  of  fire -cured  and  dark  air-  and  sxin-cured  tobacco 
are  about  7  or  8  percent  smaller  than  for  1957-58  and  the  lowest  for  many 
years  but  still  ample  in  relation  to  dcanestic  use  and  ejcports. 
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T3E  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  1959-60 

Governiaent  transactions  increased  substantially  during  fiscal  years 
1957-53  and  1953-59-    Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services  were  up  about 
3  billion  dollars  firom  the  last  quarter  of  1957  to  the  third  quarter  of  1953. 
A  stepped-up  national  security  program,  higher  price  support  activity  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  increases  in  vages  and  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  were  principally  responsible .    State  and  local  Government  purchases 
continued  to  trend  up  throughout  the  past  year.    Transfer  payments,  such  as 
\xneiirployment  benefit  and  social  security  payments  rose  5  billion  doiLLars  dur- 
ing the  recession.    Much  of  the  increase  reflected  higher  unemployment  benefit 
payments . 


Table  1  . — ^Budget  receipts  expenditures  and  surpliis  or  deficit 

fiscal  years  195^-55  to  1959-60 


Budget  expenditures 
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-12.9 
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1/  Estimate. 


Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Based  on  the  President's  Budget  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  I9,  Federal  budget  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  would  be  re- 
duced almost  k  billion  dollars  from  the  current  fiscal  year.    Receipts  would 
increase  9  billion  dollars.    The  estimates  of  receipts  are  based  on  the  expected 
continuation  of  the  economic  recovery.    The  proposed  budget  for  1959-60  is  bal- 
anced with  a  small  surplus  of  about  100  million  dollars  in  contrast  with  a  12.9 
billion  dollar  deficit  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.    The  principal 
reductions  in  1959-60  compared  with  1958-59  are  in  the  international  affairs 
and  finance,  labor  and  welfare,  commerce  and  hotising  and  agriculture  cmd  atgri- 
cultural  resources  functions.    Expenditures  for  major  national  security  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1959-60  are  estimated  to  be  a  little  lower  than  for  the 
ciirrent  fiscal  year.    Higher  expenditui^s  for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  more  than  offset  by  declines 
in  foreign  military  assistance  euad  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical 
materisLLs . 
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During  the  current  fiscal  year  budget  expenditures  for  agriculture  and 
agricultui^  resources  are  expected  to  reach  a  peak  of  6.8  billion  dollars^  due 
principally  to  a  2  billion  dollar  rise  from  1957-56  in  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration price  support  activities  in  connection  with  the  record  195^  h£L3rvests, 
particularly  of  -wheat  and  feed  grains.    E:q)enditures  in  1959-60  are  estimated 
to  total  6  billion  dollars,  dovn  about  800  million  from  195^-59  mainly  because 
of  termination  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank.    Expenditures  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  1959-60  are  estimated  to  be  a  little  lower  than 
in  1958-59.    Yields  on  1959  crops  are  assumed  to  be  a  little  below  the  1958 
record;  however,  part  of  the  land  which  was  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  of  the  Soil 
Bank  may  be  used  to  produce  additional  price-siipported  crops  in  1959  •  With 
the  termination  of  the  Acreage  Reserve,  expenditures  for  the  Conservation 
Reserve  are  estimated  to  increase  about  200  million  dollars  between  1958-59 
and  1959-60. 


THE  GEHERAL  BUSINESS  SITUATION 

EconoEQic  recovery  continued  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195^  with  further 
improvement  in  output,  employment  and  incomes.    According  to  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  gross  national  product — the 
value  of  goods  and  services  produced — totaled  ^37  billion  dollars  in  the  full 
year  1958,  compared  with  kkO  billion  in  1957*    Apparently,  the  fourth  quarter 
ral^e  was  at  a  new  high.    However,  when  the  effects  of  higher  prices  in  195^ 
are  eliminated,  the  volvnne  of  activity,  or  "real"  gross  national  product  had 
not  fully  recovered  to  the  previous  peak  of  the  second  quarter  of  1957* 

During  the  recent  recession,  gross  national  product,  measured  in  current 
dollars,  declined  3i  percent  between  the  second  quarter  of  1957  and  the  first 
quarter  of  195S*  But  because  of  further  increases  in  prices,  the  resQ.  gross 
national  product  declined  percent.  In  this  connection,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  last  month  released  for  the  first  time  quarterly  estimates  of  gross 
national  product  adj\isted  for  changes  in  prices  (table  2).  Hereixjfore,  only 
anmifll  estimates  were  available. 


Private  Domestic  Investment 

A  pickup  in  private  residential  construction  8uad  a  slackening  of 
inventory  liquidation  were  the  most  important  factors  in  the  increase  in 
private  domestic  investment  since  last  spring.    Toi»l  investment  expenditures 
declined  about  a  fourth  during  the  recession,  due  mainly  to  cutbacks  in 
b\isiness  capital  spending  and  inventory  liquidation,  and  the  level  still  is 
well  below  early  1957. 
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Table  2  . — Gross  national  product,  current  and  constant  dollars,  first  quarter 
1957  to  third  quarter  195^^  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates 


[  Gross 

national  product 

Quarters 

[              Current  dollars 

;       Constant  (1957)  dollars 

:              Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

1957 : 

I  , 

441.6 

II 

:  kkl.2 

442.8 

III 

:  kk^.e 

442.4 

IV 

:  438.9 

434.1 

1958: 

I 

:  425.8 

418.0 

II  : 

429.0 

419.0 

III  : 

439.0 

428.3 

U.  S.  Department  of  Coimnerce. 


Private  residential  construction  continued  to  increase  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1958,  amd  by  year-end  was  up  about  a  fourth  from  the  low  in  May. 
New  nonfarm  private  housing  starts  climbed  from  a  low  of  about  915^000  on  an 
annual  rate  basis  in  February  to  about  1,430,000  in  December.    Outlays  at 
least  in  the  opening  months  of  1959  will  reflect  the  continuation  of  work  on 
a  large  number  of  units  started  late  in  1958. 

Inventory  liquidation  slackened  as  the  economy  began  to  recover  last 
spring.    By  the  end  of  November,  liquidation    had  ceased  in  manufacturing. 
Inventories  at  retail  were  up  slightly,  mainly  because  of  the  buildup  of  1959 
model  automobiles  in  dealers '  hands .     Plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1958  apparently  increased  a  little  from  the  low  third  quarter 
rate . 
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Table  3  . — Selected  investment  expenditures  seasonally  axijusted,  second,  third, 

and  fourth  quarters  of  1958  with  change 


:        1958  : 

'  Change 

Item 

;  Unit  ; 

:  II  ! 

III 

;  IV 

TTT 

over 
'      II  ! 

TV 

J.  V 

over 
III 

-1-  Jl.  JL 

Private  construction:  ; 

Private  residential  : 
Other  (excl.  industrial,  : 

commercial,  and  public 

utilities) 

Mil.dol. . 
:Mil.dol. 

:  4,085 
:  1,108 

4,470 
1A39 

5,020 
1,170 

385 
31 

550 
31 

Plant  and  equipment  spending 

.Mil.dol. 

•  7,761 

7,427 

8,014 

-33^^ 

587 

Change  in  manufacturing  and  ; 
trade  inventories  (book 
value)  1/  : 
Manufacturing  1/ 
Retail  1/ 

Bil.dol. 
.Bil.dol. 
: Bil.dol. 

[  86.4 
:  50.2 
:  24.1 

85.0 
49.3 
23.7 

2/85.1 
2/49.3 
2/23.7 

-1.4 

.9 
.4 

.1 

0 
0 

1/  End  of  quarter  figure. 
2/  End  of  November. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Consumer  Income  and  Spending 

Consumer  incomes  by  December  were  up  about  4  percent  above  the  low  in 
February,  as  wage  and  salary  payments  recovered  rapidly.    Between  November  and 
December  consiomer  incomes  declined  some  due  to  lower  dividends,  interest  and 
transfer  payments,  but  wage  and  salary  payments  rose  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 
Consumers  have  been  willing  to  increase  their  spending  as  their  incomes  have 
improved.    Consumer  expenditures  increased  steadily  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1958. 
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Retail  sales,  seasonally  adjusted,  reached  a  new  record  of  17*5  billion 
dollars,  in  December,  reflecting  in  part  a  very  good  Christmas  season.  This 
was  up  about  9  percent  from  the  low  in  March  and  k  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.    In  the  last  quarter,  durable  goods  sales,  particularly  automobiles, 
recovered  and  in  December  were  up  Ik  percent  from  the  low  for  the  year  in 
March  and  2|-  percent  from  a  year  ago.    Nondurable  goods  sales  continued  to 
gain  throughout  19^Q.    In  December  nondurable  goods  store  sales  were  k  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    Because  of  the  increase  in  retail  sales  and  little 
change  in  inventories  since  mid-year,  stocks  of  goods  in  retail  stores  rela- 
tive to  sales  are  much  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Some  reordering  to  build  up 
inventories  is  likely  in  coming  months. 

Consumer  prices  have  been  fairly  stable  in  recent  months.    Declines  in 
the  cost  of  food  since  mid-year  as  supplies  of  some  important  farm  products 
increased  have  just  about  offset  gains  in  other  categories.    Prices  were  in- 
creased substantially  this  fall  for  the  new  1959  automobiles.    Medical  care 
led  the  advance  in  services .    Nondurable  goods  other  than  food,  and  durable 
goods  other  than  automobiles  were  unchanged  since  August. 

Table  k  .—Consumer  price  index,  special  groups,  August  1957^ 
April  and  November  195^  with  percentage  change 


(1947-1^.9=100) 


Group 

:  1957  : 

[  August 

:       1958  ; 

[           Percentage  change 

:    April  : 

[November ; 

:  April  195^' 
:      from  : 
:August  1957; 

:  November  195 8 

:  from 

:     April  1958 

All  items 


Food 


All  items  less  food 


Commodities 


Nondurables  less  food 
Apparel   


Durables  . 
New  cars. 


Services  . . . 

Rent   

Medical  care 


Percent 


Percent 


•  121.0 

123.5 

123.9 

2.1 

.3 

:  117.9 

121.6 

119. k 

3.1 

-1.8 

:  123.0 

125.0 

126.5 

1.6 

1.2 

:  Ilk. 6 

116.6 

116.6 

1.7 

0 

:  116.0 

116.6 

117.1 

.5 

.4 

•  106.6 

106.7 

107.7 

.1 

.9 

•  108.4 

109.6 

112.8 

1.1 

2.9 

:  126.6 

131.5 

144.2 

3.9 

9-7 

:  138.3 

142.1 

lk3.k 

2.7 

.9 

:  'k 

137.3 

l^.k 

1.4 

.8 

:  138.6 

142.7 

147.0 

3.0 

3.0 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
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Employment  and  Industrial  Production 

The  lahor  force  increased  ahout  500,000  in  I958  over  1957-  Total 
employment  has  picked  up  sharply  since  mid-year  but  is  still  below  a  year 
earlier.    With  a  larger  labor  force  and  a  little  smaller  employment,  unemploy- 
ment at  the  year -end  was  6.1  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  Although 
down  considerably  from  the  7-^  percent  rate  in  August,  it  still  was  well  above 
the  pre-recession  rate  of  around  h  percent  in  1955-57-    Nonagri cultural  employ- 
ment, seasonally  adjusted,  increased  about  700,000  between  April  and  December 
1958,  but  it  was  still  some  700,000  below  a  year  earlier.    About  half  of  the 
increase  in  employment  was  in  manufacturing,  particularly  durable  goods  finns. 
In  the  nonmanufacturing  groups,  moderate  employment  gains  were  made  by  the  con- 
struction, trade,  and  Government  groups. 

The  index  of  industrial  production  in  December  was  up  about  11  percent 
from  the  April  low  and  was  about  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Production 
in  the  cyclically  sensitive  hard  goods  industries  declined  20  percent  during 
the  recession, reflecting  the  cutback  in  demand  of  producer  and  consumer 
durable  goods  and  in  new  orders  of  23  percent  between  May  1957  and  April  1958' 
In  the  recovery  since  last  spring  new  orders  and  production  of  durable  goods 
were  up  27  and  I6  percent  respectively.     In  nondurable  goods  industries,  the 
changes  were  moderate.    New  orders  in  November  were  up  ^  percent  from  April, 
and  production    was  up  8  percent  to  a  new  high. 


Table  5  .--New  orders  and    production  of    manufactures,  seasonally  adjusted, 
for  August  1957  and  April  and  November  1958,  with  percentage  change 


Item 

;  Unit 

:    1957  • 
:  August; 

195ti 
April  : November 

Percentage ; 

change 
•April  1958 
from 

August 
•  1957 

;  Percentage 
;  change 
:  November 
:  1958 
:  from  April 
:  1956 

Percent 

Percent 

New  orders,  total 

:  Bil.  dol. 

.  27.3 

2^.5 

27.9 

-10.3 

13.9 

Durable 

:  Bil.  dol. 

:  13.2 

10. b 

13.7 

-18.2 

25.9 

Nondurable 

:  Bil.  dol. 

.  1^.2 

13. Y 

14.2 

-3.5 

3.6 

Production 

manufactu3res 

:1947_49=iOu 

:  1^7 

12^ 

I4U 

-12.9 

12.5 

Durable  : 

1947-49=100: 

163 

131 

152 

-19.6 

16.0 

Nondurable  : 

1947-49=100; 

132 

125 

135 

-5.3 

8.0 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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Farm  Cost  Rates  in  1957-58 

The  index  of  prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  production  items  has  "been  rising 
almost  steadily  since  the  highs  of  economic  activity  in  the  summer  of  1957' 
The  index  rose  a  little  more  than  6  percent  from  July  1957  to  December  1958. 
Feeder  livestock,  which  accounts  for  about  I3  percent  of  the  production  items 
index,  led  the  advance  over  most  of  this  period  but  prices  of  industrial  items 
have  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  increase  in  recent  months.    With  cheap 
and  plentiful  feed  and  strong  demand  for  cattle  breeding  stock  for  herd  expan- 
sion, prices  of  feeder  livestock  rose  57  percent  from  a  low  point  in  December 
1956  to  the  high  in  May  1958.     Since  that  time  the  rise  has  tapered  off.  Little 
further  increase  is  expected  in  this  index  in  1959*    Under  the  pressure  of 
heavy    supplies  the  index  of  prices  paid  for  feed  has  been  under  downward  pres- 
sure for  the  past  2  years.    Prices  of  seed  have  fluctuated  seasonally  without 
any  noticeable  trend. 


Table    6 . — Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  selected  production  items, 

interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates,  1957-58 
 (1910-1^=100)  


Quarters  : 

:  Farm 
wage 
rates 

:  Feeder 
:  live-  ; 
:  stock 

[  Ferti-  ' 
[  lizer  [ 

:  Feed 

*      Farm  ] 
[  machinery  ] 

Prices  paid  for 
[  production  items, 
[     interest,  taxes 
and  wage  rates  l/ 

1957  i 

I  : 

1  55^^ 

285 

210 

3^2 

300 

II  : 

:  562 

310 

150 

206 

350 

303 

III  : 

:  552 

310 

152 

200 

357 

300 

IV  ; 

:  565 

329 

195 

358 

304 

1958  i 

I  : 

:  567 

369 

195 

361 

311 

II  : 

:  567 

388 

151 

203 

373 

31I+ 

III  : 

:  566 

379 

151 

202 

376 

314 

IV  : 

:  59^ 

391 

198 

319 

1/  Includes  other  items  not  shown  in  the  table. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Prices  of  most  industrial  items  inched  upward  throughout  the  recession. 
Prices  of  farm  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  building  and  fencing  materials,  and 
fann  supplies  advanced  almost  steadily.    These  comprise  about  kO  percent^f 
the  production  items  index.     The  uptrend  in  these  costs  has  not  accelerated  any 
in  response  to  the  improvement  in  business  activity.    The  index  of  farm  machin- 
ery prices  rose       percent  from  last  April,  the  trough  of  the  recession,  to 
December.    This  compares  with  an  increase  of  nearly  5  percent  in  the  same  i)eriod 
of  1957*    The  motor  vehicles  index  rose  4  percent  from  last  April  to  Deeemb^er. 
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A  year  earlier  the  increase  was  5  percent.    Prices  of  other  industrial  commod- 
ities in  the  production  items  index  have  risen  2  percent  or  less  since  April. 
Farm  wage  rates  have  drifted  upward  almost  steadily  since  late  1955-    In  "the 
past  2  years  the  farm  wage  rate  index  has  advanced  8  percent. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AID 

Agricultural  exports  so  far    this  fiscal  year  (July-November)  were 
valued  at  1.6  billion  dollars,  some  6  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1957.    Data  for  the  first  5  months  (table  7)  indicate  that  much  of 
the  reduction  occurred  in  exports  of  cotton.    On  the  other  hand,  exports  of 
tobacco  and  feed  grains  showed  increases. 


Table   7* — U.  S.  Agricultural  exports  of  selected  commodities 

July-November  1957  and  I958 


Commodity  l/  : 

Quantity 

*  Value 

Unit  : 

1957 

i  1958 

:    1957  i 

1958 

Barley,  grain  ; 
Corn,  grain  ; 
Grain,  sorghums  : 
Oats,  grain  ; 

:  Mil.  bu.  : 
:  Mil.  bu.  : 
;  Mil.  bu.  ; 
:  Mil.  bu.  ; 

22.7 
:  78.5 
:  13.1 
:  10.3 

53.9 
79.5 
38.1 
9.2 

Mil.dol. 
22.7 

107.9 
14.3 

5.8 

Mil.dol. 
60.0 
103.4 
45.0 
5.9 

Total  feed  grain  ; 

:Mil.sh.ton: 

'  3.3 

4.7 

150.5 

214.3 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Rice,  milled  basis 

Cotton,  excluding  linters 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Soybeans 

Soybean  oil 

Lard 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible 

:  Mil.  bu.  ; 
:  Mil.  lb.  - 
:  Mil. bales: 
:  Mil.  lb.  ; 
:  Mil.  bu. 
:  Mil.  lb.  ' 
:  Mil.  lb. 
:  Mil.  lb.  - 

i  157.5 
;  481.3 
:  2.1 
:  268.5 
:  42.5 

:  132.7 
:  169.8 

:  482.3 

160.6 
620.0 
1.4 
271.8 
42.4 
355.4 

165.9 
448.1 

282.4 
40.4 
321.4 

197.9 
104.2 
18.8 
24.2 
42.3 

278.8 
47.6 

191.3 
203.2 

98.0 

45.9 
22.4 

38.1 

Other 

519.7 

465.9 

Total  Exports 

1702.0 

1605.5 

1/ Commodity  totals  exclude  quantities  and  values  exported  "for  relief  and 


charity".    These  are  included  in  total. 
Derived  from  Bureau  of  Census  data 
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The  countries  of  Western  Europe,  which  take  about  half  of  U.  S. 
Agricultural  exports,  have  recently  established  exchange  convertibility  with 
the  dollar.    While,  except  for  a  few  countries,  such  convertibility  is  limited 
to  nonresidents  and  to  current  transactions,  the  possibilities  for  freer  torade 
with  the  U.  S.  are  improved.    The  establishment  of  the  European  common 
market — including  Belgium,  France,  Western  Germany,  Holland,  Italy  and 
Luxemburg — begins  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers  between  these  nations. 
In  general,  tariff  i*estrictions  on  exports  of  agircultural  products  from  out- 
side the  market,  including  the  United  States  remained  unchanged. 


Foreign  economic  aid 

The  President's  Budget  message  for  fiscal  year  1959-^0  requests 
additional  authority  for  foreign  economic  aid.    Substantial  portions  of  this 
aid  \r±ll  consist  of  loans  and  grants  of  foreign  currencies  obtained  fixDm  the 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  direct  grants  and  donations  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  agricultural  exports  financed  by  dollar  loans.    In  fiscal  1957-58 
assistance  of  this  kind  composed  about  hk  percent  of  net  economic  aid  provided 
to  foreign  nations  by  the  Ifoited  States  (table  8  ) . 

The  1959-60  Budget  recommends  that  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^ ^  which  expires  on  December  31^ 
1959  he  extended  for  1  year,  with  the  authorization  increased  from  6,250  mil- 
lion dollars  to  7^750  million  dollars  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  incur  costs  and  losses  under  Title  I.  This  enables  the  President  to  carry 
out  the    program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  PL  kQO,    Under  Nfutual  Security, Defense  Support,  new  obligational  authority 
of  635  million  dollars  was  requested.    About  one -sixth  of  the  1959  appropria- 
tion was  earmarked  to  finance  the  export  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Other  programs  which  are  intended  to  increase  production  efficiency 
and  promote  economic  prosperity  abrosid,  and  thus  directly  or  indirectly 
expand  our  foreign  markets,  were  recommended  in  the  following  amounts:  The 
Development  Loan  Fund,700  million  dollars  aijd  the  Technical  Assistance 
Program, 211  million  dollars.    The  1959-60  Budget  also  recommended  699  million 
dollars  for  special  activities  not  covered  by  other  categories  of  aid, 
including  a  special  contingency  fund,  which  last  year  was  used  to  p3X)vide 
aid  to  Poland,  and  funds  for  United  States  participation  in  activities  of 
international  organizations.    The  latter  includes  such  programs  as 
refugee  relief  and  the  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

Livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production,  led  by  a  siibstantial  increase 
in  the  supply  of  hogs,  will  be  larger  in  1959  than  in  195Q* 

Weekly  output  of  meat  under  Federal  inspection  rose  above  a  year 
earlier  about  the  middle  of  November.    The  November-December  gain  vas  due 
chiefly  to  unusually  heavy  slaugjiter  weights  for  both  hogs  and  cattle,  though 
the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  also  was  up  a  bit.    The  increase  ended  a  down- 
trend in  meat  output  that  had  lasted  two  years. 

Larger  meat  output  in  1959  will  come  primarily  from  an  increased 
slaugjiter  of  bogs.    This  will  result  from  the  17  percent  more  pigs  saved  in 
the  fall  of  1956  than  the  previous  fall,  and  the  I3  percent  larger  1959  spring 
pig  crop  in  prospect.    A  big  slaughter  of  fed  cattle,  at  heavy  weights,  is 
in  sight  for  the  early  months  of  1959 •    For  the  year  as  a  whole,  however, 
cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  only  a  little  above  19^Q* 

Prices  of  cattle  were  higher  in  late  1958  than  a  year  before,  and  hogs 
were  higher  until  early  December.    These  well  sustained  prices  apparently  re- 
flect some  increase  in  consumer  demand  for  meat.    This  is  a  favorable  factor 
in  the  outlook  for  1959*    Nevertheless,  the  sizeable  increase  in  the  supply 
of  hogs  will  result  in  considerably  lower  hog  prices  in  1959 •    Prices  are 
expected  to  decline  to  a  low  in  late  winter  or  early  spring.    Prices  will 
likely  increase  during  the  spring  and  decline  during  the  fall,  as  is  normal 
for  those  seasons.    Although  always  well  below  195^^  no  period  of  extreme  re- 
duction in  hog  prices  seems  in  view  for  1959' 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1  was  record  high,  11  percent 
more  than  January  195^.    Feedlots  contained  more  heavy  cattle  this  January 
than  last,  when  cattle  were  placed  on  feed  later  than  usual,  but  about  as 
many  as  2  years  ago.    Cattle  feeders  in  I3  of  the  leading  States  report  in- 
tentions to  market  I3  percent  more  cattle  in  January-March  1959  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  may  decline  slowly  this  winter,  and  are  likely  to 
be  lower  than  last  winter.    They  may  not  regain  1958  levels  until  summer. 
Prices  of  lambs  also  may  feel  the  effect  of  heavier  wintertime  meat  supplies, 
and  they  may  average  somewhat  less  than  last  winter. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Wholesale  prices  for  butter  declined  two  to  four  cents  per  pound  in 
the  month  that  ended  in  mid-Jetnuary.    Both  butter  and  cheese  prices  sire  again 
near  support  prices  and  CCC  purchases  are  being  made  after  numerous  interrup- 
tions and  small  purchases  from  late  September  through  December.    The  increase 
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in  purchases  stems  mainly  from  the  seasonal  increase  in  milk  production  and 
large  private  holdings  of  cheese  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Milk  production  in  the  Iftiited  States  ran  below  a  year  earlier  from 
May  through  September  1958*    It  began  to  run  larger  in  October  and  in  the 
closing  2  months  it  showed  an  increase  of  about  120  million  pounds.    The  pre- 
liminary total  of  126.1  billion  pounds  for  the  year  is  about  300  million 
pounds  below  the  1957  record  but  otherwise  the  largest  on  record. 

The  niimber  of  cows  on  farms  declined  more  in  195^  than  in  any  year 
since  19^  while  output  per  cow  increased  to  another  new  record.    Numbers  of 
milk  cows  probably  will  not  show  as  large  a  decline  in  1959  and  totetl  milk 
output  is  likely  to  increase  seme  over  195S« 

Prices  to  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  have  been 
running  a  little  above  support  prices,  though  below  a  year  earlier.    The  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  in  the  first  9  months  of  this  marketing  year  averaged 
11  cents  per  100  pounds,  above  the  support  level,  reflecting  mainly  the 
smaller  surplus.    For  195^^  as  a  whole,  the  price  to  farmers  for  all  milk 
was  about  $4.15  per  100  pounds  compared  with  ^k.20  in  1957.    The  butterfat 
price  in  195^  averaged  ^Q,k  cents  per  pound  compared  with  59 cents  in  1957* 

In  contrast  to  lower  prices  to  farmers  for  milk,  retail  prices  for  a1 1 
dairy  products  except  butter,  have  been  running  above  a  year  earlier.  The 
spread  between  prices  to  farmers  for  milk  and  retail  prices  of  dairy  products 
are  at  an  all  time  high,  except  for  butter  in  1919  and  1920.    Consumption  of 
dairy  products  changed  little  from  1957  to  195^  except  for  an  unusual  rise  in 
use  of  American  cheese. 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  under  the  support  program  in  the  first 
three  quajrters  of  this  marketing  year  axe  equivalent  (fat  solids  basis)  to 
2.3  billion  pounds  of  milk  compared  with  k,6  billion  a  year  earlier.  Butter 
purchases  are  down  30  percent  and  purchases  of  American  cheese  are  only 
one -seventh  of  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  the 
first  9  months  of  this  marketing  year  totaled  nearly  700  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  590  a  year  earlier.    At  the  end  of  195^,  unsold  supplies  of  CCC 
included  only  2.0  million  pounds  of  cheese,  6.7  million  of  butter  and  ^4-5  mil- 
lion of  nonl'at  dry  milk. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Farmers  are  likely  to  raise  fewer  replacement  chickens  in  the  spring 
of  1959  than  the  k^lS  million  chickens  raised  in  1958-    This  would  reverse  the 
trend  of  hatchings  of  the  past  few  months  of  seasonally  light  hatchings,  when 
commercial  hatchery  production  of  egg-type  chicks  exceeded  a  year  earlier  by 
25  to  30  percent. 

The  reduction  in  prospect  would  affect  the  size  of  the  laying  flock  by 
late  1959,  dropping  it  below  the  326  million  layers  on  hand  January  1,  1959- 
However,  the  steady  trend  toward  more  eggs  per  bird  probably  will  continue. 
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and  egg  production  in  eveiy  month  of  1959  is  likely  to  exceed  the  correspond- 
ing 195S  month.    In  December  195^  egg  production  was  k  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.    One  percent  more  layers  were  laying  at  a  3  percent  higher  rate 
per  hird. 

Egg  prices  at  the  end  of  1958  were  slightly  lower  than  in  December  1957  • 
Prices  had  been  generally  declining  since  mid-September,  and  the  average  for 
the  fall  was  the  second-lowest  since  195^*    Earlier  in  195^^  prices  were  above 
year -earlier  levels.    Prices  are  expected  to  stay  below  last  year  through  the 
spring  -  while  feed  prices  may  continue  slightly  higher.    This  combination  is 
escpected  to  induce  farmers  to  reduce  the  ninriber  of  chickens  raised  this  spring. 

Broiler  prices  showed  the  beginning  of  a  seasonal  increase  after  the 
first  week  in  Jan\iary.    Such  a  rise  generally  occurs  after  the  holidays. 
Throiiigh  the  first  few  days  of  January,  typical  prices  at  the  farm  in  Southern 
pixjducing  areas  were  about  ik  cents  per  pound;  later  in  some  €u:»eas  they  rose 
to  15  and  16  cents.    Even  if  a  further  seasonal  rise  materieilizes  it  is  un- 
likely to  lift  prices  in  the  South  to  the  20  to  22  cent  level  of  last  Maixih, 
when  market  supplies  were  limited  by  extremely  cold  weather  and  high  mortality 
in  preceding  months .    Current  chick  placements  and  egg  settings  in  broiler 
areas  continue  at  a  high  rate,  suggesting  almost  I5  percent  inci*eases  over  last 
year  in  broiler  supplies  from  now  through  at  least  early  April. 

Turkey  supplies  in  the  next  4  or  5  months  also  will  be  large.  Poult 
hatchings  since  September  1  have  been       percent  above  the  year  before;  this 
indicates  that  slaughter  will  be  increased  correspondingly,  which  will  much 
more  than  compensate  for  the  slight  drop  in  January  1  cold  storage  holdings 
from  the  year  before.    At  l62  million  pounds,  storage  stocks  were  8  percent 
short  of  last  year's  record  for  the  date.    Except  for  heavy  toms,  turkey 
prices  ended  the  year  weakly.    The  U.  S.  average  price  to  farmers  was  23.3 
cents  in  mid-December,  compared  with  2^4-. 5  cents  last  December.  Indications 
regarding  the  size  of  the  breeder  flock  suggest  that  the  1959  turkey  crop  is 
likely  to  exceed  the  78  million  birds  raised  in  1958,  but  by  a  much  smaller 
percentage  than  shown  by  the  recent  out-of -season  monthly  hatches. 

Department  of  Agriculture  purchases  of  turkeys  for  School  Lunches  have 
been  continued  into  January.  A  similar  program  exists  for  egg  solids  (dried 
egg). 


OILSEEDS,  FATS  AM)  OILS 

Soybean  feirm  prices  moved  up  slightly  in  December  1958  but  still 
averaged  slightly  below  the  support  rate  of  $2.09  per  bushel.    Crusher  and 
export  demand  has  been  strong  but  the  1958-59  supply  of  soybeans  is  much  larg- 
er   than  probable  disappearance.    The  season  average  farm  price  is  estimated 
at  $1.97  per  bushel,  10  cents  below  last  jrear  and  the  lowest  since  19^3- 

Soybean  crushings  in  October -December  1958  are  estimated  at  around 
100  million  bushels,  far  above  any  comparable  period.    Based  in  part  on 
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inspection  data,  soybeans  exports  from  October  through  early  January  are 
placed  at  ^3  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  the  previous  peak  achieved 
in  1957 •    For  the  entire  marketing  year  crushings  probably  will  total  about 
390  million  bushels  and  exports  85  million.    These  estimates  indicate  a 
carryover  of  around  90  million  bushels  on  October  1,  1959*    This  would  be 
nearly  70  million  bushels  above  a  year  earlier  and  about  15  percent  of  the 
1958  crop.    Next  summer,  CCC  probably  will  again  be  a  supplier  of  beans  and 
will  hold  the  major  part  of  the  carryout  of  1958  crop  beans  next  October  1. 
Farmers  can  take  out  loans  and  purchase  agreements  through  January  1959* 
They  can  redeem  their  loans  any  time  up  to  May  31^  1959* 

Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur)  have  been  relatively  stable, 
averaging  about  10.0  cents  per  pound  during  October-December  1958,  about 
1.5  cents  below  the  previous  season.     Oil  prices  for  the  entire  1958-59 
marketing  year  will  average  lower  than  the  10.8  cents  per  pound  in  1957-58 
when  sharply  reduced  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil  and  lard  helped  maintain 
bean  oil  prices.    Although  both  domestic  and  export  demand  will  continue 
strong,  substantially  larger  1958-59  supplies  of  competitive    lard,  as  well 
as  bean  oil,  will  exert  downward  pressure  on  the  general  level  of  food  fat 
prices.     On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  bean  oil  has  been  strengthened 
to  the  extent  that  it  replaces  cottonseed  oil  that  has  been  acquired  by 
CCC  and  withheld  from  the  domestic  market. 

Cottonseed  oil  prices  (crude.  Southeast  mills)  this  fall  and  winter 
have  been  relatively  stable.    The  average  11. 3  cents  per  pound  is  about 
2  cents  less  than  last  year  and  the  lowest  since  1955^  reflecting  mainly 
the  larger  output  of  cotton  oil,  weak  export  demand  and  the  record  supplies 
of  edible  oils  and  the  general  downward  movement  in  edible  oil  prices.  Oil 
prices  for  the  entire  1958-59  season  will  average  much  less  than  the 
13.6  cents  per  pound  of  last  season. 

Lard  output  in  1958-59  is  now  forecast  at  2,750  million^pounds,  up 
about  300  million  pounds  from  last  year,  reflecting  a  rise  in-  hog  slaughter 
along  with  higher  lard  yields  per  hog  killed.    Most  of  the  increase  will 
take  place  during  the  last  half  (March-September)  of  the  marketing  year. 
Lard  prices  (tanks,  loose,  Chicago)  have  generally  moved  downward  this 
marketing  year,  averaging  10. h  cents  per  pound  during  October-December  1958, 
about  1.0  cent  below  the  previous  year.    Lard  prices  for  the  entire  1958-59 
marketing    year  will  average  somewhat  lower  than  the  J.1.6  cents  per  pound  in 
1957-58.    Domestic  disappearance  is  expected  to  rise,  due  mainly  to  increased 
use  of  lard  in  the  manufacture  of  shortening. 
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FEED 

Peed  prices  have  advanced  from  seasonally  low  levels  reached  last  summer 
and  fall*    A  continued  good  demand  for  caumercially  prepared  feeds,  partially 
stimulated  by  unusually  cold  weather  in  many  areas >  has  strengthened  the  demand 
for  feed  ingredients >  especially  the  byproduct  feeds.    The  index  of  high-pro- 
tein feeds  rose  nearly  20  percent  from  October  to  early  January  idien  it  aver- 
aged about  a  fourth  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
feed  grains  increased  7  percent  from  November  to  December,  when  they  averaged 
3  percent  higher  than  in  December  1957* 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  com  advanced  from  9^  cents 
per  bushel  in  November  to  $1.02  in  December,  only  ^4-  cents  below  the  national 
average  support  of  $1.06  per  bushel  to  noncocrpliers  and  k  cents  above  the 
average  price  in  December  1957 •    Prices  of  the  other  feed  grains  also  advanced 
from  November  to  December,    The  mid-December  price  of  oats  averaged  58 •  9  cents 
per  bushel  and  barley  91»5  cents  per  bushel,  both  within  2  cents  per  bushel  of 
the  1958  national  average  supports,  while  the  sorghum  grain  price  at  $1.68  per 
100  pounds  was  15  cents  below.    Since  feed  grain  prices  generally  are 
approaching  the  1958  supports,  any  further  price  advances  during  the  next  few 
months  are  expected  to  be  less  than  seasonal. 

The  much  better  quality  of  the  1958  corn  and  sorghum  grain  crops  and 
the  large  quantities  going  under  price  support  also  have  contributed  to  the 
rise  in  prices  of  these  grains.    Through  December  31>  109  million  bushels  of 
corn  had  been  placed  under  price  support,  compared  with  81  million  through 
January  15  of  the  1957-58  season.    The  178  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain 
was  much  more  than  through  December  15  of  1957-58  smd  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
quantity  through  January  15 •    Much  more  oats,  but  less  barley  has  been  placed 
under  price  support  so  far  this  year  than  l^t. 

The  toteO.  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  1958-59  is 
estliaated  at  2k6  million  tons,  12  percent  larger  than  in  1957-58.  While 
heavier  disappearance  of  feed  grains  is  in  prospect  for  1958-59>  a  much  larger 

carryover  into  1959-^0  also  Is  esqpected,  probably  arcRind  a  third  larger  than 
at  the  beginning  of  1958-59*    ThQ  corn  supply  of  nearly  5«3  billion  bushels  is 
9  percent  above  last  ysar  and  a  corn  carryover  of  over  1.8  billion  bushels  is 
in  prospect  for  next  October  1.    Big  supplies  of  the  other  3  feed  grains  are 
on  hand  and  record  ceurryover  stocks  of  each  of  these  grains  also  are  in 
prosi>ect . 

WHEAT 

Cash  \rtieat  prices  on  January  6  were  generally  3  to  5  cents  below  the 
highs  for  the  marketing  year  to  date,  with  soft  red  at  St.  Louis  1  cent  under 
its  high.    The  average  price  received  by  feurmers  in  mid-December  was  $1.73> 
1  cent  below  mid-November,  the  high  for  the  season  to  date  and  21  cents  below 
a  year  earlier.    The  national  average  support  rate  for  1958-crop  wheat  at  $1.82 
is  18  cents  below  a  year  earlier.    In  mid-January,  prices  at  terminal  markets 
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were  \inchanged  to  about  k  cents  below  a  month  earlier.    Exports  of  all  wheat 
and  products,  July  through  November,  were  about  170  million  bushels,  slightly 
above  the  I63  million  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

On  January  I6,  the  price  of  No.  1  Daxk  Northern  Spring  Vttieat,  ordinary 
protein,  at  Minneapolis,  at  $2.05  and  that  of  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  at  St. 
St.  Louis,  at  $2.03^  were  12  and  8  cents,  respectively,  below  their  effective 
support  levels.    On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter, 
oixLinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City,  at  $1.93>  "vras  about  18  cents  below  the 
effective  support,  reflecting  large  supplies  of  this  type  of  wheat.    The  price 
of  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland  at  $2.03  was  1  cent  above  the  support  level. 

Through  December  31>  growers  had  placed  k8^*l  million  bushels  of  1958- 
crop  ^eat  under  price  support  and  purchase  agreements.    The  quantity  placed 
Tinder  support  this  season  is  expected  to  exceed  the  previous  high  of  557  mil- 
lion bushels  from  the  1953  crop.    In  that  year,  k-31.0  million  bushels  had  been 
placed  iinder  the  programs  by  December  15  and  k^S.S  million  btishels  through 
January  15>  195^«    Through  December  31^  farmers  had  repaid  loans  on  25.2  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat.    There  also  remained  13*6  million  bushels  of  1957-crqp 
reseal  and  2.8  million  bushels  of  1956-crop  reseal. 

Total  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1958  are  esti- 
mated at  2,353  million  bushels,  15  percent  above  the  previous  record  in 
1956-57 •    Supplies  consist  of  the  carryover  of  881  million  bushels,  record 
production  of  l,k62  million  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  about  10  million 
bushels.    Domestic  disappearance  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  about  61O  million 
bushels,  not  greatly  different  from  recent  years.    Exports  may  total  about 
430  million  bushels  cooipared  with  k02  million  in  1957-58.    These  figures 
would  indicate  a  carryover  July  1,  1959  of  above  1,300  million  bushels,  about 
ii-35  million  above  July  1,  1958.    This  increeise  in  the  carryover  will  be  the 
first  since  1955 •    From  1955  to  1958  the  carryover  was  reduced  155  million 
bushels. 

A  1959  winter  wheat  crop  of  957  million  bushels  is  indicated  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  December  1  and  assuming  normal  weather,  insect,  and 
disease  conditions  for  the  remainder  of  the  1959  crop  season.    Although  well 
below  1958,  such  a  crop  still  would  be  the  fifth  largest  of  record  and  17  per- 
cent above  average.    If  13*0  million  acres  are  seeded  to  spring  vhe&t  (12.3 
in  1958)  and  average  yields  of  the  last  3  years  of  19-5  bushels  per  acre  are 
obtained,  a  spring  crop  of  253  million  bushels  would  be  produced.    Adding  this 
to  the  indicated  winter  \rtieat  crop,  a  totaJ.  production  of  1,210  million 
bushels  would  be  indicated.    If  disappearance  should  hold  at  the  1958-59 
estimated  level  of  about  1,0^10  million  bushels,  a  crop  of  this  size  would  in- 
creajse  the  carryover  on  June  30,  I96O  by  about  I70  million  bushels. 

FRUIT 

Much  larger  supplies  of  citrus  fruits  remained  to  be  marketed  after 
Janustry  1,  1959  than  a  year  earlier,  when  they  were  down  because  of  a  rela- 
tively light  California  orange  crop  and  freeze  damage  to  the  Florida  citrus 
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crops*    Also,  utilization  of  the  1950-59  crops  in  Florida  has  been  retarded 
because  of  delayed  maturity.    Supplies  of  apples  probably  were  not  greatly 
different  from  a  year  ago  and  those  of  pears  were  somewhat  smaller.  Processor 
demand  for  citrus  for  caiming  and  freezing  and  consumer  demand  for  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  are  expected  to  remain  strong  this  winter  and  spring. 

Fresh  marlset  shipments  of  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  were  much 
lighter  during  November  and  early  December  than  in  this  period  of  1957>  and 
the  195S-59  crops  are  smaller  than  those  in  prospect  before  the  freezes  a 
year  ago.    As  a  result,  prices  at  shipping  points  in  Florida  have  continued 
generally  above  year-earlier  levels  though  declining  as  shipments  increased 
seasonally.    Prices  this  winter  and  spring  are  expected  to  average  below  those 
of  the  first  half  of  195^^  \dien  they  rose  sharply.    Even  so,  prices  probably 
will  average  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1957 •    Auction  prices  for  the 
larger  supplies  of  California  oranges  also  are  expected  to  average  under  the 
unusually  high  levels  of  the  first  half  of  1958. 

Early-season  output  of  Florida  frozen  orange  concentrate  has  lagged 
behind  that  of  a  year  ago,  mainly  the  result  of  delayed  maturity  of  the  crop. 
C€u:ryover  stocks  last  fall,  were  the  lightest  in  a  number  of  years.    Even  with 
smaller  movement  from  packers  to  distributors  this  season,  stocks  held  by 
packers  in  early  January  were  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Output  should 
increase  sharply  during  January  and  total  much  larger  in  1958-59  than  the 
reduced  pack  in  1957-58.    For  Florida  canned  single-strength  orange  and  grape- 
fruit ^juice,  the  story  is  much  the  same  as  for  frozen  orange  concentrate- 
lighter  can^ver,  smaller  early-season  pack  and  movement,  and  much  smaller 
stocks  in  early  January.    Output  should  run  seasonally  heavy  this  winter. 

Year-end  cold-stora,ge  stocks  of  apples  totaled  much  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.    They  were  somewhat  lighter  in  the  Western  States  but  somewhat  heavier 
in  the  Eastern  States.    Prices  for  apples  at  in5)ortant  shipping  points  have 
tended  to  increase  since  October,  and  in  early  January  they  fluctuated  around 
the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.    Year-end  stocks  of  pears,  mostly  in  the  Western 
States,  were  smal  1  er  than  a  year  ago.    Auction  prices  for  pears  have  shown 
no  marked  trend  since  letst  fall,  and  in  early  January  they  averaged  some^daat 
under  a  year  earlier. 

Cold-storage  stocks  of  frozen  deciduous  fruits  on  January  1,  1959  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier o    Stocks  of  frozen  strawberries,  the  largest 
item  among  frozen  fruits,  were  down  about  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 

For  Fresh  Market 

Supplies  of  vegetables  for  fresh  market  sale  are  escpected  to  be  mate- 
rially larger  this  winter  than  last  winter  when  many  crops,  especially  those 
in  Florida,  were  severely  damaged  by  freezes  and  excessive  rains.  Estimates 
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of  the  Crop  Reporting  Boeird,  as  of  January  1,  indicated  an  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  vegetsibles  for  winter  harvest  of  31     million  hundredweight,  about 
12  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  about  in  line  with  the  19^9-57  average. 
Among  the  more  important  winter  vegetables,  prospective  production  of  tomatoes 
is  almost  3  times  as  large  as  the  very  light  output  of  last  winter,  green 
peppers,  k  times  as  large,  and  snap  beans  and  sweet  corn  about  5  times  as 
large.    Production  of  celery  and  escarole  also  promise  to  be  materially  larger 
and  cabbage  and  lettuce  slightly  Isirger.    A  few  items  including  artichokes, 
beets  and  cauliflower  are  expected  to  be  in  smaller  supply.    With  larger  over- 
all supplies  in  prospect,  prices  both  at  the  grower  and  retail  levels  are 
expected  to  average  much  lower  than  the  record  or  near  record  levels  of  a 
year  earlier.    As  a  result,  imports  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  probably  will  be 
materially  lighter  than  in  the  early  months  of  1958  • 

Processed  Vegetables 

Supplies  of  ccoimercially  canned  vegetables  available  for  distribution 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year  appeeu:  to  be  moderately 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  at  or  near  record  levels.    Holdings  of 
sauerkraut,  tomatoes,  tomato  Juice  and  most  tomato  products  are  substantially 
larger  and  those  of  green  peas  and  snap  beans  moderately  larger.    On  the  other 
hand,  stocks  of  asparagus  and  sweet  com  axe  material  1  y  smaller  than  a  year 
ago.    Lima  bean  stocks  also  probably  are  smaller. 

Unlike  canned  vegetables,  supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Total  cold  storage  holdings  of  frozen  vegetables  on 
January  1,  1959  amounted  to  8^7  million  pounds,  k  percent  less  than  on 
January  1,  1958 •    However,  a.ggregate  holdings  were  still  ik  percent  above  the 
1953-57  average,  and  supplies  of  most  items  appear  ample. 

Because  of  smaller  supplies  of  a  number  of  items  and  generally  higher 
distribution  costs,  retail  prices  of  most  processed  items  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  season  are  expected  to  average  a  little  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. 

POTAITOES  AND  SWEETPOTATOES 

Estimated  production  of  potatoes  for  winter  harvest,  at  4.3  million 
hundredweight  is  down  ik  percent  from  last  winter.    But  stocks  of  fall  crop 
potatoes  on  January  1  amounted  to  about  107  million  h\mdredweight,  l8  percent 
larger  than  on  January  1,  1958,  and  l6  percent  above  the  1950-57  average. 
Diversion  of  fall  potatoes  to  nonfood  uses  has  been  heavier  than  last  season 
but  the  current  heavy  stocks  mean  continuing  burdensome  supplies  of  potatoes 
and  low  prices  throughout  the  winter. 

Production  of  sweetpotatoes  in  1958  was  about  the  same  as  in  1957. 
Judging  from  current  information  on  shijanents  and  unloads   from  States  with 
the  bulk  of  storage  facilities,  remaining  supplies  for  sale  probably  are  a 
little  larger  than  those  a  year  ago.    Prices  paid  to  farmers  in  mid-December 
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averaged  $i*-,54  canpared  with  $5.04  in  mid-December  1957 •    Prices  are  expected 
to  advance  seasonally  into  the  spring,  but  probably  will  average  moderately 
below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

DRY  BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Supply  of  dry  beans  is  substantially  larger  than  a  year  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  larger  1958  crop.    During  the  first  half  of  the  season  demand  has  been 
quite  active  and  prices,  although  substantial  Ty  lower  than  la^st  season,  have 
held  up  relatively  well.    Dcmestic  use  in  the  first  half  of  1959  probably  will 
be  a  little  IsLrger  than  a  year  earlier  and  exports,  stimulated  by  foreign 
donations  and  sales  for  foreign  currency,  probably  will  be  up  substantially. 
Prices  are  likely  to  continue  near  current  levels,  but  average  substantially 
below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Dry  field  peas  are  in  light  supply  as  a  result  of  the  small  1958  crop. 
Elxport  demand  has  been  very  active.    Prices  to  growers  are  currently  almost 
double  the  low  levels  of  a  year  earlier,  and  retail  prices  are  also  higher. 
With  light  supplies  available  and  anticipated  active  demand,  prices  axe 
expected  to  show  some  further  advance. 

COTTON 

After  a  slow  start,  domestic  mill  consumption  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
above  a  year  earlier,  even  though  the  number  of  actual  days  of  mill  operation 
were  lower.    In  the  first  k  months  of  the  season,  2.8  million  bales  were 
consumed  and  the  1958-59  total  is  estimated  at  around  8^  million  bales. 

Despite  the  increased  mill  use  of  cotton,  purchases  at  the  ih  markets 
have  been  slow  and  consisted  largely  of  the  lower  grades.    As  a  result, 
5«^  million  bales  from  current  ginnings  had  gone  under  loan  by  January  9» 
The  volume  of  cotton  placed  ^mder  loan  to  date  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
years  except  1953  and  1955  vhen  the  crops  were  considerably  larger.  Ginnings 
through  December  13  totaled  10.9  million  bales,  9^*5  percent  of  the  estimated 
crop. 

Prices  at  the  farm  have  trended  downwards  as  the  harvest  progressed. 
The  mid-December  price  of  30.29  cents  per  pound  received  by  farmers  for  upland 
cotton  was  more  than  seasonally  below  November,  but  2.10  cents  above  a  year 
earlier.    The  December  price  reflected  78  percent  of  parity,  3  percentage 
points  below  last  year;  the  December  parity  price,  3^.93  cents,  wets  1.5  cents 
above  a  year  ago.    Market  prices  for  cotton  have  varied  less  than  a  half  cent 
during  most  of  the  season.    However,  the  average  ik  spot  market  price  of 
Middling  inch  cotton  in  December  at  3^»^1  cents  per  pound  was  at  its  lowest 
level  since  November  1957 •    Spot  prices  reax:hed  a  season  low  of  3^-31  on 
January  9* 

Icfwer  cotton  prices  and  firmer  fabric  prices  have  increased  mill  margins. 
In  December  mill  margins  widened  for  the  second  consecutive  month.  At 
25.06  cents  per  pound  they  were  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Improved 
margins,    low  trade  inventories  and  firm  consumer  demand  are  encoujraging  factors 
for  further  increases  in  mill  cons\;imption. 
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The  export  picture  is  becoming  increasingly  unfavorable.    Early  esti- 
mates of  large  foreign  production  and  reduced  cons;jmption  are  being  confirmed. 
Continued  weakness  in  foreign  prices  is  evident,  vith  quotations  on  the  higher 
grades  of    foreign  upland  type  cotton  ^^-5  cents  below  comparable  U.  S.  quali- 
ties.   Egyptian  extra-long  staple  cotton  (Kamak,  FG)  was  quoted  on  the 
Liverpool  market  in  mid -January     at  around  3^  cents  per  pound,  about  27  cents 
below  quotations  for  American  Egyptian  cotton  grade  3. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  through  November  totaled  916,000  bsLLes, 
nearly    48    percent  below  a  year  ago.    This  indicates  that  the  total  for 
1958-59  will  fall  below  h  million  compared  with  5-7  million  running  bales  in 
1957-58.    CCC  sales  for  export  during  the  current  season,  and  registrations 
under  the  payment -in -kind  program  totaled  about  2.1  million  bales  through 
January  5-    Much  of  this  cotton  will  receive  additional  special  financing 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  PL  480,  and  Export -Import  bank  loans. 

Total  disappearance  this  season  may  fall  below  12  million  inmning  bales, 
but  is  likely  to  exceed  the  1958  production  of  11-5  million  running  bsiles. 
Thus,  a  further  small  decline  in  the  carryover  still  appears  likely. 

Marketing  quotas  were  overwhelmingly  approved  for  the  1959  crops  of 
upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  at  referendums  held  December  15*  Price 
support  for  the  1959  crop  of  upland  cotton  will  be  anno\mced  on  or  before 
January  31*    Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  the  minimum  support  level  for 
Choice  A  cotton  (available  to  farmers  staying  within  the  original  allotments) 
is  80  percent  of  parity. 

WOOL 

During  the  first  2  weeks  of  wool  auctions  following  the  holiday 
close,  prices  at  the  British  Dominion  sales  were  somewhat  irregular.  At 
mid -January,  Boston  quotations  for  domestic  wools  were  unchanged  from  a 
month  earlier.    The  December  average  of  prices  received  by  domestic  growers 
for  shorn  wool  was  3^.1  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  the  same  as  a  month 
earlier,  but  due  to  the  easier  world  demand  and  slightly  larger  world  supplies 
this  season,  it  was  9-S  cents  lower  than  for  December  1957* 

During  November,  the  average  weekly  rate  of  domestic  mill  use  of 
apparel  wool  was  up  h  percent  from  the  previous  month  and  up  29  percent  from 
the  very  low  rate  of  a  year  earlier.    November  was  the  second  month  in  a  rew 
and  the  second  month    since  October  195^  for  which  the  rate  of  consumption 
was  above  a  year  earlier.    Due  to  the  relatively  low  rate  of  mill  use  during 
the    early  months  of  the  year,  the  11 -month  total,  I98  million  poimds,  scoured 
basis,  was  3I  million  pounds  or  13  percent  less  than  for  Janxiary-November  1957 • 

The  November  average  weekly  rate  of  domestic  mill  use  of  carpet  wool  was 
9  percent  above  October  and    up  53  percent  frem  November  1957-    It  was  above 
a  year  earlier  for  the  fourth  month  in  a  row.    As  for  apparel  wool,  the  11- 
month  total  was  13  percent  smaller  than  that  for  1957* 
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U.  S.  impoi-ts  of  both  dutiable  and  duty-free  -wool  for  consumption  con- 
tinued belov  a  year  earlier  during  September.    Imports  of  both  were  below  a 
year  earlier  for  each  of  the  first  9  months  of  1958.    The  smaller  imports 
reflect  the  smaller  mill  use  of  both  apparel  and  carpet  wool  during  those  months 
and  probably  some  reduction  in  stocks  of  the  raw  fiber  in  this  country. 

TOBACCO 

Marketings  of  the  1958  burley  crop  are  nearing  completion.    Prices  at 
auctions  for  the  season  through  mid-January  averaged  a  record  66  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  60.2  cents  for  last  season.    The  previous  high  was  63^  cents 
for  the  1956  crop.    Price  spreads  among  grades  tended  to  be  narrower  than  a  year 
ago  and  more  nearly  similar  to  those  in  the  1956  crop  season.    In  each  of  the 
last  3  seasons^  prices  of  many  grades  were  considerably  closer  together  than 
in  preceding  years. 

Burley  supplies  for  the  current  marketing  year  at  1,768  million  pounds 
are  1  percent  lower  than  for  I957-58.    This  supply  is  about  3.4  times  probable 
1958-59  disappearance  compared  with  nearly  3'6  for  each  of  the  previous  2  years. 

At  auctions  for  the  dark  air-cured  types.  One  Sucker  and  Green  River, 
prices  averaged  38.6  and  36.5  cents  through  mid-Januaiy  compared  with  36.9  SlTl^ 
34.3  cents  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season.    The  average  price  for 
Virginia  sun-cured  through  mid- January  was  37' 4  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
34.7  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Auction  prices  for  Virginia  fire-cured  averaged  37i  cents  per  pound 
through  mid-January  —  5  percent  lower  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  last 
season.    Auctions  for  Kentucky -Tennessee  ^ire-cured,  type  22  opened  January  19, 
and  for  type  23,  January  20. 

The  1958-59  supplies  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  are 
about  7  or  8  percent  smaller  than  for  1957-58.    Supplies  of  these  types,  though 
the  lowest  for  many  years,  are  still  ample  in  relation  to  domestic  using  and 
exports.    These  types  are  used  domestically  mainly  in  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco. 

The  output  of  cigarettes  in  calendar  1958  rose  to  a  new  record  high  of 
about  462  billion — k.k  percent  greater  than  in  1957«    About  96  percent  of  the 
total  output  was  smoked  by  U.  S.  smokers.    Cigarette  consumption  is  expected 
to  continue  upward  this  year. 

The  1958  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  by  U.  S.  smokers  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  6^  billion — k  percent  above  1957  and.  the  highest  since  1929 
when  6.8  billion  were  smoked. 

The  1958  output  of  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes  and  roll-your-own  cigarettes 
probably  totaled  76  million  pounds — 8  percent  above  1957^  the  year  of  lowest 
production  this  century.    A  smaller  gain  is  likely  in  1959- 
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The  1958  output  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  are  estimated  at  near 
69  million  and  ^k-^  million  pounds,  respectively— both  down  approximately 
5  percent  from  1957-    Consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  will  probably  continue 
to  trend  downward  but  snuff  may  hold  fairly  steady  in  1959- 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  195^  probably  totaled 
475  mi3J.ion  pounds  (export  weight)— 5  percent  lower  than  in  1957  a^ad  2  per- 
cent lower  than  the  recent  10-year  average. 
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